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CHARACTER OF REV. JOHN PIERCE, D. D. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue impressions made by a man’s death, on a community, 
are striking, and lasting, very much in proportion as the public 
have been accustomed to regard him in his life with confidence, 
—as a firm and established column in the structure of social 
institutions. It is the “fathers” that we have leaned upon, 
as if they were stronger than ourselves, —as if their prolonged 
vigor furnished some guaranty against the waste of time, 
and their very longevity some security from the caprices 
of disease, —of whom we ask, after their departure, with a 
feeling kindred to that we should have if the solid earth 
should sink away like a frail scaffold beneath our feet, — 
“Where are they?” It is when “ Prophets,” teachers, exam- 
ples, men that have called us to God, and as “ ambassadors, 
in Christ’s stead, have prayed us to be reconciled to the 
Father,” and have therefore seemed a necessary part of the 
bond that holds the world to order and to peace,— when 
these fall at our side, that, recovering from our hasty surprise 
and our weak disappointment, we ask, with returning reason, 
“Could we expect them to live forever ?” 

There is a combination, or a variety, of qualities, that give 
an individual this steadfast lodgment in the fixed frame of our 
reliances. Some men,— whether by a mere eccentricity or 
some positive defect, by a want of stability or a want of direct- 
hess of aim, by feeble sympathies, or by the absence of that 
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faculty called tact, through which a man stretches out as many 
grappling hooks to fasten himself to the actual world as a 
myriapod, — hang loosely on society all their life, and are 
easily shaken off at its end. However busily, or harmlessly, 
or officiously, they may have lived, they die without being 
much missed. Even in the “places that knew them” quite 
familiarly, in the circle of intimate companions, the current 
of events, —and of feelings, which are deeper than events, — 
flows on unchanged, when those places “know them no 
more.” 

But there are those of another class, who, when the sentence 
of mortality is passed upon them, carry with them a large part 
of the spiritual scenery that surrounds us into their graves, and 
leave us to be perpetually finding a gap, where we look for 
substance. And the causes, we say, that create this difference, 
and make them such, are manifold. It may be a benevolent 
disposition, or it may be a resolute will. It is sometimes a 
felicitous adaptation of the man to the place he is stationed to 
fill, and sometimes that genial temperament and that executive 
skill that render a man successful, place him wherever you 
choose. More often than all, it is the regularity of unchanging 
principle, and the constant overflow from his life of a devout 
and generous spirit,— which is Christian goodness, — that 
makes a man’s death to be felt as a loss. 

It is rare that any person, standing outside of the circle 
of relatives and the closest contemporary friends, unites so 
many of these claims on our affectionate remembrance, as the 
-venerable preacher that went to his rest, during the last month, 
in the beautiful village of Brookline. It was natural to ask, 
amidst the vast throng of attendants at his funeral, whether 
there is another New England man amongst us, whose merely 
personal character, — for his repute depended nothing on the 
prestige of office, —could have assembled so many, so diversi- 
fied, and so sincere mourners at his obsequies. For almost 
fourscore years he has been multiplying friends; and it is 
doubtful if he ever lost one of them by unkindness or by in- 
‘discretion. He was, with but a single exception, the very last 
-of a reverend generation of Liberal clergymen, in this vicinity, 
which he had long adorned. To come within the sphere 
of the readers of these pages, what other name could I mention 
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here, that would call up so general an interest, so many pleasant 
recollections, in so many respectful and gratified breasts, or so ° 
saintly and benignant an image of a blameless minister of Christ, 
as the name of Dr. Pierce? It would certainly be wrong, — 
if there is ever any propriety in making grateful mention of the 
deceased, —that there should not be here some cordial and 
simple tribute, —cordial as his own affections, and simple as’ 
his own unostensatious tastes, — offered to his memory. 
Acomplete narrative of his whole career would be extreme- 
ly brief ; or, if it were extended, its unvarying sameness would 
make it a dull and tiresome repetition. There are no materials 
in it for what the world calls romance, and hardly an incident 
that could by any stretch of fancy be made thrilling, even to 
the most susceptible sensibility. He was as far from seeking 
interesting adventure, as he was from shrinking out of irksome 
duties. He found his amusements in his domestic retirement, 
orif he went abroad for recreation, it was to rejoice in some 
new triumph of humanity, or some demonstration for the 
general good. His few and short journeys were undertaken 
from his interest in various academic and literary or philan- 
thropic institutions, or else were connected with the tranquil 
movements of his household. A country parish, never very 
large, and never made smaller by diminished esteem for his ° 
excellence, constituted the narrow field of that patient and 
conscientious labor, where he wrought out his noble destiny, 
and finished the work given him to do. If it exhausted his 
powers, it also satisfied his ambition. If it did not expose him 
to the loftiest distinctions of his profession, so it did not tempt 
him into their false attractions, nor seduce him into artificial 
habits. If ever the range of his action seemed confined to 
him, his energetic spirit did not suffer him to rust in ease. 
Indolence was the abomination of his soul. Could his good- 
nature have allowed him to look with contempt on any human 
being, it would have been the sluggard. And only next after 
the opprobrium of intemperance, he would have felt himself 
disgraced, I think, by the reputation of an idler. His position 
was sufficient to develope virtues and graces which four gene- 
rations have risen up to bless already, and which their chil- 
dren’s children will recall with admiration. More than half a 
century he went in and out, on the quiet errands of sympathy 
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and instruction among his flock,— baptizing the new-born, 
binding early manhood and womanhood in wedlock, comfort- 
ing sufferers, watching by the dying, and bowing with unaf- 
fected grief over the fresh graves of the dead. For his whole 
parish was but a larger family to him. Is it easy to conceive, — 
among all the prouder stations that gratify pride and dazzle 
crowds by their military or civic splendor, —a life of richer 
honor, or one that seems more to befit an educated and conse- 
crated follower of the Prophet of Nazareth and the Saviour 
of mankind? And when, some two years ago, that half-century, 
so crowded with useful deeds, was closed by a public obser- 
vance, many of us will remember with what a spontaneous 
and hearty good-will the community amidst which he had 
moved, of all Christian names and sects, went up to acknow- 
ledge, together, their indebtedness to his consistency, and to 
render homage to Christian purity, as it was represented in his 
person. 

As to the intellectual traits, and the literary acquirements, 
of this friend and father of so many of us, they were so har- 
moniously blended, and so unassumingly worn, that I doubt 
if any one ever thought of setting himself to analyze or classi- 
fy them. If he had himself ever made the least pretension to 
original gifts, or to profound learning, there would have been 
some occasion to deny him the possession of them. But in 
the shining and pre-eminent presence in him of things so 
much better than these, it was as unnatural to mark any defi- 
ciency of that description, as it would. be absurd to complain 
of it. During all that later portion of his ministry to which 
the personal knowledge and professional intercourse of the 
writer extends, his extreme reluctance to preach elsewhere 
than in his own pulpit, and his delicacy in obtruding what he 
chose to call an old man’s dulness on the congregations, was 
the only unpleasant circumstance attending exchanges with 
him, a modesty that, one could not but feel, would better 
become many of us younger and less acceptable men. 

For, indeed, in him that hesitation, or misgiving, was not 
justified. Dulness was a fault that could never be properly 
attributed to his public services. The extraordinary elasticity 
of his step, and vigor of his carriage, as he entered the church 
and took his place in the desk, — the veneration instinctively 
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felt for that snow-white head, —so infrequent a spectacle in 
modern pulpits, — which, “being found in the way of right- 
eousness” he always bore as “a crown of glory”; the ardor 
and freedom of manner with which he always joined in the 
song of praise ; the animation of his whole aspect, standing in 
such interesting contrast with his age ; his sonorous voice ; his 
plain, scriptural, evangelical discourses ; the evident sincerity 
of his exercises, and their brevity, all conspired to make him, 
deservedly, one of the most welcome preachers to the parishes, 
even up to the time of his necessary relinquishment of his 
office from ill health. 

That health, for these days of sickly constitutions, and es- 
pecially of invalid ministers, was a prodigy of unbroken and 
robust perfection. His hale organization, with the unusual 
feats of exercise and endurance it qualified him for, often put 
the punier courage of his more juvenile brethren to the blush ; 
and oftener still, it has made the members of a calling that 
seems to grow more perilous, because more exacting, from 
year to year, wish that they could catch the secret by which 
he perpetually renewed his youth. In his last sickness, he ob- 
served that “he had hardly known what it was to have an 
infirmity worth naming for nearly forty years ;” throughout 
his protracted ministry he was disabled from preaching only 
thirteen Sundays, and it was both his blessing, and an evi- 
dence of his own merit, that he was able to say under the dis- 
comforts of a malady that gradually wore out so much vitality 
and strength, that “‘he knew not how his life could have been 
better or pleasanter than a kind Providence had ordered it.” 
For the remark not only evinced a Christian contentment that 
was the fruit of faith, but his vigor was, in no slight measure, 
directly due to those habits of regularity, industry, and abste- 
miousness, as well as to that cheerful and submissive temper, 
which are to be reckoned among Christian virrues. * 

Formed less for the agitation of opinions than for acquies- 
cence in things as he found them, he was for reforming only 
by the safest measures. His disinclination to grapple with 
perplexing problems arose partly from the structure of his mind, 
which was not calculated for close metaphysical distinctions, 
or difficult processes of logical deduction, and partly from his 
propensity to lean on historical evidence. Sometimes he seem- 
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ed to care more for the preservation of the old than for the 
discovery of the new. But it was the best feature of his con- 
servatism that it was jealous only for existing good, and would 
have revolted with disgust from the perpetuation of abuses, 
after he once saw them to be such. He deferred most loyally 
to authority, but the authority he bowed to implicitly, and 
placed over every other, was that of the Son of God. Witha 
simplicity at once truly Protestant, Puritan, and Congregatio- 
nal, he paid no homage to creeds, to ecclesiastical rank, nor to 
hierarchies. Putting the simplest construction on the apostle’s 
language, that “the servant of the Lord must not strive, but 
be gentle unto all men, in meekness instructing those that op- 
pose themselves,” he was careful for prudence, in counsel and 
conduct. Possibly his known catholicity was as much owing 
to the kindliness of his heart, as to any conviction of the un- 
derstanding. 

It deserves to be mentioned among Dr. Pierce’s foremost 
excellencies, that while he never wandered away from the 
limits of his own vocation and people, in search of a vulgar 
notoriety, he was always and everywhere a man of prompt and 
distinguished public spirit. His quick interest in things about 
him, and especially in all the humane and religious movements 
of the times, did not abate in him, at that period of life when 
it often expires. Born of the good old Puritan stock, and bred 
in the purity and patriotism, the reverence and godliness of the 
good old New England homes, he retained his love of coun- 
try, and of all her better institutions, fresh and undiminished 
to the last. While a boy, it is said, he used to walk over, ma- 
ny a time, by a country road, from his residence in Dorchester 
to Cambridge, and back again, barely to enjoy the luxury of 
walking around, and looking at, the colleges. And when the 
University afterwards recognized his accurate scholarship and 
upright 4eportment, by some of her higher honors, it bound 
him to her by an enthusiasm of attachment that became pro- 
verbial. 'T'wo years ago, there were but twenty-one graduates 
living, at whose graduating commencements he was not 4 
spectator or participant. For thirty-three years he was the 
sedulous and indefatigable Secretary of the Board of Overseers. 
And his devotion to the cause of common schools, and of edu- 
cation generally, had a corresponding permanence and fervor. 
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In his social relations, his acquaintances had especial reason 
to love and cherish him. His vivacity was as entertaining to 
the young, as his urbanity and good sense were grateful to his 
equals. Some of the most touching incidents of his closing 
days sprang from the affection of the children of his town and 
parish. And it was a symbol of the mutual tenderness between 
them, as affecting as it was appropriate, when a child, at his 
funeral, placed a wreath of flowers on his coffin. 

Surrounded, all his days, by the refined and cultivated 
society of some of the best men of his time, enjoying the 
friendship of the wise and the accomplished, he found his 
chief pleasure, and perhaps conferred his best benefits, in this 
elevating intercourse. Punctual to a proverb to every engage- 
ment, with a flow of unflagging spirits, with a memory that 
could recall the anecdotes and narrate the pleasantries accumu- 
lated during his lengthened experience, —a memory that held 
everything it once seized with a tenacious grasp, so capacious 
as to contain the name and age of almost every person he ever 
met, that could untwist the intricacies of all the pedigrees 
represented in all companies, and that devoured dry statistics 
with as keen an appetite as a young girl does a fascinating 
fiction, — how could he but diffuse delight, while his solid 
worth commanded deference ? 

Not the least interesting feature, by any means, of our 
friend’s religious character, was that strict determination by 
which he shunned both the spirit and the name of a sect, re- 
fusing to be identified with any body less comprehensive than 
the Church universal, or to be denominated by any other ap- 
pellation than that of a follower of Christ and the apostles. 
In the sectarian strifes and divisions that split our modern 
Christendom into parties, this peculiarity sometimes subjected 
him to inconvenience. But he bore that, as he would willing- 
ly have borne much heavier crosses, in loyal allegiance to 
a principle. He was not a theologian, but a believer; not 
given to speculation but to devotion. His religion was love 
to God, and good will to man. His emulation was to be a 
peacemaker. His creed, — to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction and to keep himself unspotted from the world. 

It is one of the encouraging indications of the times we are 
living in, that this ground is clearly coming to be taken by 
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larger and larger portions of the Christian world ; that profess- 
ed disciples are dropping, one by one, their denominational 
badges and standards, abandoning their attitudes of mutual 
hostility, their ecclesiastical ‘arsenals and forts’ and muni- 
ments of war, to flow into one fold of brethren, under one 
Shepherd and the one great name of Christ. 

It was a surprise and a disappointment to us all, when, 
some six months since, we were told that the unwonted 
strength of this revered elder was failing, and that he must 
faint unto death. We had associated his robust frame only with 
life, and had expected for him added years of earthly comfort. 
But he was stricken; and by Him to whom none can say, 
What doest Thou? Very seldom has a more emphatic nega- 
tive come back to us, when we have asked the question, ‘‘ The 
fathers, where are they? and the Prophets, do they live for- 
ever ?”? — for very seldom has there been more apparent like- 
lihood that the physical vitality would hold on its course 
towards the later revolutions of a century. 

It was during his rather tedious illness that much of the 
latent heroism of his character was first developed. In his 
hardy years, the tenderer traits stood somewhat in abeyance, 
and pathos was wanting. But his malady disclosed an unex- 
pected childlike trust, investing him with new dignity. Had 
not discipline wrought out its most benign results upon him, 
aman so accustomed to rejoice in the soundness of his constitu- 
tion might have betrayed some impatience at the unexplained 
decline. But it was not so with him. Throughout, there was 
a grand resignation. His last request was, “ Pray that I may 
be entirely submissive.” 

Our great and sufficient comfort is, that he died with that 
victorious hope by which he had lived and labored ; that his 
sickness was a beautiful cadence to a noble strain ; that it was 
soothed by the untiring ministrations of a beloved family, a 
trusted colleague, a vigilant and affectionate parish, and by the 
sympathy of troops of friends, of all the Christian fellowships 
embraced within his ample charity. He received, in the 
course of his illness, calls from a hundred and twenty min- 
isters, of seven different denominations. The very repose 
of his dust in the village graveyard, so near the scenes of his 
good life, should still help to hallow the people that his voice 
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and example will no longer lead towards Heaven. Like him 
who walked with God in the day-spring of the world’s history, 
“though dead, he yet speaketh.” 

And now, thus speaking to us, what is the whole simple 
message that such a life, such a death, such a memory bear to 
us? The one all-surpassing truth that beams out from them, 
is this: the supreme worth of goodness. Here is testimony to 
its value ; here is an instance of its triumph; here is a pledge 
of its immortality. Without the adventitious helps of extra- 
ordinary powers, or of a position officially eminent, without 
the trappings of authority or the brilliancy of vast outward 
achievements, this frugal, this upright, this pure and kindly, 
this God-fearing and prayerful man, draws after him a bene- 
diction, for which lordly bishops and haughty emperors “ might 
well exchange their mitres and their thrones.” Nothing reach- 
es so far, nothing tells so mightily, nothing so spreads the 
glory of heaven over the common places of earth, as the plain 
coop maN. Nothing but holiness lasts; nothing else, — we 
shall believe it at length, —is worth living for; nothing else 
goes through the valley of the shadow of death, or opens the 
gates of eternal life. For it is only of that and of them that 
exemplify it, that Jesus said, ‘“‘ I am the resurrection and the 
life.” 


“Goon spirits are abroad ! 
Let us join the goodly band ; 

They have still some holy task 
For the humblest of the land — 

For the feet that cannot tread 
The busy walks of life — 

For the gentle hearts at home, 
For the daughter, for the wife. 

Oh! each can help his neighbor 
In the universal scheme ; 

Let us mingle with the brave ones, 
And leave the drones to dream.” 





To “YOUNG AMERICA.” 





TO “YOUNG AMERICA.” 


On, bravely on, young pioneers! 
With God be not afraid ! 
Wield in the name and strength of God 
The spirit’s trenchant blade! 
Cut down —cut up the chapperal 
Of error and of sin, 
And let the noonday light of truth 
And righteousness shine in! 


The poison-tree stil] stands — the axe 
Is leaning at its foot — ‘ 

Take up — swing high the shining steel, 
And smite it to the root! 

How hollow’t is, the woodpeckers 
Have told us long ago; 

Now let the woodcutters come on, 
And lay the upas low! 


If days refuse to speak, and years 
Their wisdom dare not tell, 
Then let the young man speak the truth 
The old man knows too well. 
But meekness join with manliness, 
And this go hand in hand 
With godliness, for that alone 
Which God hath blessed shall stand. 


Be firm and fearless, but be calm, 
Be humble — so be strong — 

For, oh, it is a giant work 
To fight with sin and wrong! 

Be patient — God hath waited long 
For faithless, fearful man — 

And man must wait for God, and still 
Work out His holy plan! : 

Then for the right, brave pioneers, 
Make straight a pathway through — 

Prove all things — smite the false and base, 
Hold fast the good and true. 

The hoary trunk of falsehood smite — 
Smite and be not afraid; 

But Jet no true thing’s life-blood green 
Distain thy shining blade! 
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THE FLOOD. 


A SERMON, BY REV. S. J. MAY. 


Genesis vi. 5,6, 13. And God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually. And it repented the Lord that he had made man on the earth, 
and it grieved him at his heart. 

And God said unto Noah, The end of all flesh is come before me; for the 
earth is filled with violence through them: and, behold, I will destroy them 
with the earth. 


Ir we take this account of the flood literally, and try to 
interpret it as if it were a piece of actual history, we shall 
find ourselves beset with difficulties, which have already baf- 
fled the most learned and ingenious commentators. I refer 
not only, nor so much, to the difficulties which science pre- 
sents; for these, though they seem to be insuperable, might 
be passed over by the.consideration that man’s knowledge is 
limited and imperfect— that God, who created the world, 
was able at any time to destroy it wholly or partially, and in 
any way he saw fit. 

But I refer to the far greater difficulty which rests in the 
supposition that an all-wise and all-merciful Being should see 
fit to destroy or mar his own work ; that he who saw the end 
from the beginning, and who, in his infinite wisdom was 
pleased to entrust man with a prerogative, which he must 
have known was liable to abuse, should have repented and 
grieved at his heart that he ever made man, and in his disap- 
pointment and vexation, should go about to destroy the whole 
human race; not only them, but all beasts and creeping 
things, and fowls of the air. Taken literally this account is 
irreconcileable with the immutability of the divine will, and 
the placability of the divine spirit. And this is a much more 
serious objection to the literal interpretation of the passage 
than any impossibilities which geologists or natural philoso- 
phers may allege. 

It is not however my present purpose to dwell upon a point 
of interpretation merely. I have no doubt, that this was one 
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of the few traditions which Moses thought proper to preserve 
as a suitable introduction to his more authentic history of that 
remarkable nation, which he had been appointed to deliver 
from Egyptian bondage. It would help to fix in the minds 
of those for whom he particularly wrote, the sense of entire 
dependence on, and accountability to the one, true, omni- 
potent, omniscient God; and of the disastrous consequences 
of disobedience to his wise and holy laws. 

The terrible effects of sin upon the condition of individuals, 
had been forcibly illustrated in the traditions respecting the 
disobedience of Adam and the crime of Cain. 

In the one now before us,—the tradition of the flood, — 
are distinctly intimated the no less evil effects of vice upon 
communities, nay, upon the whole human family. 

Water, fire, air, electricity, gravitation are the mighty agents 
by which the Creator is continually perpetuating, renovating 
and perfecting the material universe. Their power is immense, 
their effects are sometimes terrible—tumbling down moun- 
tains, upheaving valleys, prostrating forests, devastating cities, 
deluging large portions of the earth. 

Now the education of the human race is appointed to be 
carried on in the midst of these vast operations, all adapted as 
they are to awaken fear, awe, reverence, admiration, and also 
to excite thought, suggest inquiry, arouse experiment and en- 
terprise, and lead men to the knowledge of God — the know- 
ledge of the laws he has instituted for the material and imma- 
terial creation, and to a perception of the certainty that those 
laws will be obeyed in the physical, and can never be disobey- 
ed with impunity in the moral world. When these great 
principles of the divine government shall be understood shall 
be seen and acknowledged to be wise and good; when a due 
respect for them shall be established in the hearts of men, and 
‘their conduct consequently conformed thereto, then will the 
kingdom of God have come, his will be done on earth as it is 
done in heaven. That is to say, then will the voluntary obe- 
dignce of his moral offspring be as certain and entire as the 
operations of the physical world ; and righteousness, peace and 
joy will be universally diffused. 

This has been the desire of all nations — this the prophecy 
of the hopeful of every age —and this the tendency of the 
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discipline to which men have ever been and still are subjected 
upon earth. 

Evil is in no case an end. It is always a means. Although 
at times evil is fearfully prolific of offspring like itself, yet 
always in itself and in all to which it gives birth, there is the 
principle of decay, destruction, death. Good only can live — 
good only has the principle of life in it — good only can be 
eternal. Evil will sooner or later be subordinated to it. 
Truth and righteousness must ultimately prevail, and God be 
all in all. A denial of this virtually is atheism. It is the 
same as denying that God lives and reigns —that there isa 
perfectly wise and good being at the head of the universe — 
or denying that he has skill and power to accomplish the pur- 
pose he intended in the formation of man. It is at least an 
intimation that God made a mistake in the formation of man, 
and in committing to him the prerogative of free agency —a 
mistake which he did not foresee and cannot repair —and 
therefore the evil consequences of this grand error must be 
seen and felt and deplored so long as earth endures, and suc- 
cessive generations of the children of Adam are born to people 
it. Now I say, all such notions as these are atheistical in 
their spirit and influence. 

And yet are there not many who entertain these notions? 
Indeed is there not a dogma kindred to them, taught in most 
of the churches — yes —laid at the foundation of the popular 
theology of the day ?—the dogma, I mean, “ that man’s na- 
ture is corrupt, so that by it he is utterly indisposed, disabled 
and made opposite to all that is spiritually good, and wholly 
inclined to all evil, and that continually,” so that there is no 
ground for the hope that the race of man will be essentially 
improved —only that the elect, a favored few, will be saved 
from the condemnation that is laid upon all. 

I rejoice to know that this monstrous dogma is fast losing 
its hold upon the human mind. Still it retains its place in the 
creeds of the churches, and is professed by many, who I doubt 
not would shudder at the thought of denying God. 

Of course, I cannot doubt that sin and evil have fearfully 
abounded in all ages, in all parts of the world, and do still 
abound. If we were to receive the narratives of historians 
and the reports of our contemporary newsmongers: as a true 
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account of the spirit of humanity and the condition of the 
race, one might well despair, and with Cowper say, 


“ My ear is pained, my soul is sick 
With every day’s report of wrong and outrage 
With which earth is filled.” 


But a second thought will bring us to perceive that the 
ordinary occurrences of life, the general conduct of men to- 
wards one another is not noted, is not published in the jour- 
nals of the day; much less is it the burthen of the historian’s 
pen. It is the extraordinary — the exceptions to the common — 
that attract attention, become the themes of those who record 
passing events, and of those who perpetuate the remembrance 
of the past and the present for the instruction of posterity. 
Who thinks of noticing the fact that millions of men meet 
day after day, engage eagerly in the various pursuits of life, 
conflicting with one another for the prizes of fortune or of 
office, and yet separating peacefully each night? But if one 
man grievously wrongs another, report takes the deed upon 
her newspaper wings, and bears it to every city and village 
in the land. 

No mention is made of the fact that tens of thousands 
of dwellings are nightly wrapt in darkness, many of them 
with scarcely any protection against felonious intruders, and 
yet, when the day returns are found unharmed. But should 
a single home be violated, the infamy thereof would in a few 
hours be spread far and wide. 

From all this, and from other examples of which those I 
have given will at once remind you, may we not infer that 
right is the rule, and wrong the exception ?— that there is much 
more of goodness than of wickedness in the world ? —that 
violence, outrage, murder are observed, spoken of, preserved in 
remembrance by the written or the printed record, because 
they interrupt the usual peace and comfort of the human fam- 
ily, —and that respect for the rights and feelings of men is 
unnoticed, passed by without remark because ‘such is the 
expected, ordinary course of things? Indeed, what do we all 
mean by humanity, which is taken'to be characteristic of the 
descendants of Adam — what is meant by humanity other than 
mercy, kindliness of feeling and action? ‘Is there not’ reason 
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to suppose that these have always been on the whole, charac- 
teristic of the human being? 

Tradition and history might lead us to a different conclu- 
sion, if we relied upon them. But it is obvious. that they, 
like our contemporary newsmongers, and probably for a similar 
reason, have passed over the common, the every-day manner 
of life, and have handed down to posterity only the extraordi- 
nary, the dreadful, the shocking. 

Probably a century elapsed before the crime of Cain was 
committed ; and during all that time, the children of men were 
multiplying and replenishing the earth— meeting daily, la- 
boring, sporting together, without any violation of life, proba- 
bly without any outrage upon the persons or perhaps even the 
property of one another. Of all that, however, we have no 
tradition, much less any record, but are left to the grateful 
inference that during that period men were innocently happy. 

But of the murder of Abel, we have, (preserved to us from 
the earliest age of the art of writing,) a narrative that has 
been read with horror by countless generations of. the. children 
of men. 

Now does not the disturbance which such an outrage caused, 
do not the pains which have been taken to preserve the re- 
membrance of it, and the abhorrence which the recital of it 
has awakened in all ages, —do not these things show that 
such terrible wickedness has always been uncommon, extraor- 
dinary ? If all men, or any considerable portion of them, are 
or ever were (as the creeds of the churches declare they are 
and have been) set on mischief, prone to evil, totally depraved, 
having no good in them, it would obviously be impossible for 
society to exist. There would be none to enact and none to 
enforce the laws of righteousness. Moreover, if men were by 
nature made opposite to all good, the violations. of right would 
excite no surprise, enkindle no abhorrence, give no displeasure, 
call down no reproof, nor even be thought worth a passing notice. 

To infer from the instances of wrong, of disobedience, of 
crime which have occurred, and alas, too frequently occur -in 
the world, —to infer from these instances that there is more 
vice than virtue among men—that the gift of free agency to 
our race has been on the whole an evil, a matter to be regret- 
ted, a mistake in the divine counsels, of which God may well 
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have repented ;—to infer this, would be as untrue and un- 
philosophical (to say nothing of its impiety) as it would be to 
conclude that the gift of fire has been a curse, — fire, by which 
hundreds of millions of the human race are daily warmed, 
all the comforts, conveniences and elegancies of life have been 
multiplied a thousand-fold, — fire, by which alone vast regions 
of the earth are rendered habitable, and the most stupendous 
improvements in the condition of our race every where have 
been wrought, —to infer that, nevertheless, fire is a curse be- 
cause occasionally we are shocked by the tidings that a house 
has been burnt up with its sleeping inmates, or a city laid 
waste by a dread conflagration, or a whole region of country 
whelmed in the lava or the ashes of the terrific volcano. 

No one of course will deny, or can doubt, that the misuse 
and abuse of man’s chief prerogative, —the power of choice 
between good and evil, —has been the great procuring cause 
of individual, domestic and social misery. This, however, 
cannot have been, in any age, universal. If it had been, soci- 
ety must have stopped, must have been dissolved. But the 
unrighteousness of men has been a prominent fact in their 
whole history. Like a blot it has disfigured (though not 
covered) every page. ‘ One sinner,” said the writer of the 
proverbs in our Old Testament, “one sinner destroyeth much 
good.” ‘The transgression of one man may ruin the prosperity 
of anation. The ambition of an individual may desolate a 
continent. When therefore a few prominent leading men be- 
come unprincipled, corrupt, the infection is apt to spread ; 
many of the people follow their example ; the foundations of 
public virtue are undermined, —the destruction of that com- 
munity follows almost inevitably. 

Such we are led to suppose was the condition of things, 
at the time when that fearful catastrophe took place, to which 
the tradition of the flood refers. The sons of God, spoken of 
in the beginning of this narrative, were the prominent, inflnen- 
tial men, the rulers, the judges of the people. Such is the 
meaning of this phrase in other parts of the Bible. These 
great men, presuming upon their wealth and power, had vio- 
lated the original constitution of the human race, which or- 
dained that one man should be united to one woman. - They 
became polygamists, and the common people followed, as they 
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were able, their libidinous example. A state of things so bad 
would warrant the strong language we find here, in accordance 
with the hyperbolic style of the Sacred Scriptures, in which 
what is prevalent is wont to be spoken of as if it were univer-, 
sal. Indeed, the effects of such sins, in high places, would 
then as now be seen and felt every where. The little have 
ever been wont to look up with deference to the great, the 
lowly to the high. The character of the king gives its savor 
to that of the nation. The example of the palace descends to 
the hovel. 

We have not wholly done with hyperbole even in our own 
country, though our forms of speech are tame in comparison 
with those which are and ever have been common in Eastern 
countries. We have had too much occasion to speak of the 
vice of intemperance as being universal in the land. You 
have often heard ours called a nation of drunkards, because no 
class of society was, or is even now, exempt from this loath- 
some, wretched vice. And yet in the worst estate of this pre- 
vailing wickedness there were twenty individuals in the land, 
who were not at all addicted to it, for every one who was. 

There are but about three hundred thousand slaveholders in 
our country. Yet we are called a slaveholding nation —and, 
alas, with too much reason; because the institutions of our 
republic, and the usages of society are corrupted to sustain this 
tremendous system of wrong. These illustrations are enough. 

So much as this, I have thought it necessary to say, in refe- 
rence to that portion of my text, which declares the entire 
and universal sinfulness of the men of that early age. We are 
not, you. see, compelled to understand it literally. A strict 
construction of these words is not required, either by the usa- 
ges of language, in other parts of the Bible, nor indeed in our 
own age and country, which is far less given to figure and 
hyperbole. The passage may be understood to declare only 
the unrighteousness and sensuality of the men of high degree, 
and the prevalence of wickedness among the common people. 
That were enough then, as it is now, to break up society. It 
is set forth in the tradition as the cause of the terrible calamity 
of which I am now to speak. 

Similar. traditions have come down to us through the litera- 
ture.of other nations, — traditions, all of them bearing a general, 
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some of them a very close resemblance to this. Geologists 
moreover have found, in the condition of the materials which 
compose the earth, abundant evidences of the fact that there 
‘have been deluges. We cannot doubt therefore that there was 
foundation enough for the tradition before us. 

The part of this account which presents to my mind the 
most serious difficulty, is that which represents the flood as 
having been brought upon the earth in consequence of the 
wickedness of man, and the displeasure, chagrin and repent- 
ance of God for ever having made such a being. This repre- 
sentation imputes to God what is utterly unworthy of him. 
I am therefore impelled to offer you another interpretation. 
‘God is not a man that he should lie, nor the son of man that 
he should repent.” 

I trust you do not believe that the invisible One, whom no 
eye hath seen or can see, whose voice no human ear hath ac- 
tually heard, whose shape no man hath really beheld, — I trust 
you do not believe that God personally appeared to Noah — 
forewarned him of what was to happen, and instructed him by 
what means to save himself and his family. You probably 
regard this as I do—as somewhat figurative — intended to 
declare the fact, but not the precise manner in which Noah 
was forewarned of the calamity which was coming upon that 
region of the earth where he lived. If you will suffer your- 
selves to dwell awhile upon this narrative, I think you must 
perceive here, as clearly as I do, the workings of the human 
mind and heart. Humanity then was obviously so much like 
humanity now, that we can look at that great catastrophe from 
their point of sight, and with a very little effort make it seem 
to us just as it did to them of Noah’s time. 

Notwithstanding our more extended views of the providence 
of God, and more accurate knowledge of the phenomena of the 
physical world, and our better philosophy respecting them, yet 
how many persons at the present day feel, when they first hear 
of a dire calamity which has happened to some notoriously 
wicked portion of the human family, by the operation of one 
or another of the great agents that are continually perpetuating, 
renovating and perfecting the physical creation — how many, 
I say, are wont to think, at first, that such a calamity is an 
intimation of the displeasure of God with those upon whom 
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it has fallen. Repeatedly within the past week I have heard 
the licentiousness of New Orleans spoken of very significantly 
in connection with the inundation that seems threatening to 
overwhelm that city. Our Saviour reproved this erroneous 
judgment which was common in his day. ‘“ Think ye,” said 
he, “that those thirty, on whom the tower of Siloam fell and 
slew them, were sinners above all the dwellers in Jerusa- 
lem? I tell you nay, but except ye repent, ye shall all like- 
wise perish.” Nevertheless, although we have been taught 
better in the school of Christ, the first impresson on many per- 
sons of this day, I suspect, is like that at which I have hinted. 

Now, at the time when these Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment were written, the philosophy as well as the belief of men 
was in accordance with first impressions. You remember 
that all the friends of Job proceeded to deal with him, on the 
supposition that the calamities which had swept away his 
possessions and destroyed his family, had been sent upon him 
by God because of some iniquity which he had secretly 
committed. The whole design of that most admirable of all 
ancient poems is to correct and reprove this false supposition. 

If then this opinion prevailed among men twenty-five hun- 
dred years after Adam, which is the date given by chronolo- 
gists to the book of Job, we may easily suppose that it was 
universally received at the time of the flood which was nearly 
a thousand years earlier in the history of our race. 

We need not spend any time in discussing the question 
whether it is probable or not that the whole spherical world 
was submerged at once. This western continent was then 
undiscovered, and only a small portion of the eastern could 
have been known to the contemporaries of Noah. The 
southern half of Europe, the western part of Asia as far per- 
haps as the Indus, and the northern strip of Africa, bounded 
by the great Desert, comprised all that was called the world 
until nearly the commencement of the Christian era. 

It is sufficient for us to understand, that at the time to 
which the tradition relates, all the earth known to those who 
were living in the region where Noah dwelt, was visited by 
one of the most terrible of those deluges, to which it is evident, 
from a large class of geological phenomena, the earth was 
subjected in the earlier stages of its existence. 
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That this awful catastrophe should have been attributed by 
the men of that day to the displeasure of the Almighty, is very 
consistent with the rude theological and philosophical systems 
that then undoubtedly prevailed. That the tradition should 
have been clothed in the style which it wears was in keeping 
with the general belief of that time. Men supposed that those 
impressions, which were made upon their minds so clearly and 
forcibly as to influence and direct their conduct to important 
results, were made by the direct action of God; who, they 
thought, appeared to them in dreams, or in visions, or in the 
persons of men, or in some other visible form or manifestation 
of his presence, and commanded them what they should do, or 
what they should forbear. 

And can we wonder that such was their belief? Much as 
we may know more than they of old time, respecting the 
philosophy of mind, the association of ideas, and the influence 
of nervous affections upon the imagination, — thoughts some- 
times come into our minds so unaccountably that we can 
hardly attribute them to second causes ; but feel that they are 
given us by the inspiration of the Almighty. And does not 
momentous thought sometimes come to the mind so distinctly 
that it seems to have been uttered ? 

The great lessons to be derived from this venerable tradition, 
probably the lessons which Moses intended to teach by pre- 
serving it, are these: 

1. That vice, — prevailing immorality, —is ruinous to com- 
munities, to nations, not less than to individuals; and that 
when men of influence, men who are high in office or in social 
position, become depraved, licentiousness spreads through the 
community like a flood. 

2. That the consciousness of ill desert — of the disapproval 
of God,-——converts every afflictive event into a punishment 
and makes death terrible. 

3. That in the midst of the casualties and catastrophes, to 
which we are all exposed in the operations of the physical 
world, the truly good man only will be safe, unharmed in any- 
thing that is essential to his real happiness. According to this 
tradition the only man who was saved from the awful calami- 
ty of the deluge was “a just man, perfect in his generations, 
one who walked with God.” Such a man may be a partici- 
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pant in the losses, the bereavements, the sorrows which such 
casualties may occasion, but he can know nothing of the dis- 
may, the distrust of Heaven, the apprehension of God’s dis- 
pleasure, which to the wicked make the day of adversity dis- 
mally dark. ‘Thus, it must be under the good providence of 
the Heavenly Father. The fact that it is so alone can justify 
the ways of God to man. The assurance that it will be so 
was most solemnly given by the Author and Finisher of our 
faith. ‘‘ Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine,” said Jesus, 
“and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man who built 
his house upon a rock ; and the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, and it 
fell not, for it was founded upon a rock.” This is the great 
truth which more than all others needs to be unfeignedly be- 
lieved. It is this faith alone which can make us truly coura- 
geous, magnanimous indeed. The fear of calamity and death 
makes cowards of us all, driving us from obedience to some of 
the most peculiar, the distinctive precepts of Jesus, — making 
us infidel to the doctrine and spirit of his cross. Those only 
who fear sin, and have no other fear so strong, can stand erect 
and firm amid the trials and temptations of life. Those only 
who dread iniquity more than death can become true Chris- 
tians, dear children of God. 





A TRAP TO CATCH. A SUNBEAM. 


Amvone the books lately published, appears the little tale 
bearing this very attractive title, and as its contents fully 
satisfy the curiosity raised by its name, we take pleasure in 
bringing it to favorable notice. Of the deeds of benevolence, 
now so numerous in this enlightened age, none can be more 
highly commended than the writing of a good book, and for 
this act the autharess deserves our warmest commendation. 
The plot is perfectly simple, but so true to nature is the deline- 
ation of its various characters, and so pure the tone of all the 
sentiments portrayed, that one cannot help feeling the deepest 
interest in its details, charmed by the touching pathos of its 
easy and natural style. ‘The scene may be found in the house 
of any poor family, apparently denied the comforts of life, 
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struggling for a meagre livelihood ; and the hero is a very 
common place specimen of humanity. David Combe, a cob- 
bler by trade, earns his scanty pittance by the most unremitting 
and toilsome drudgery; and thus, alone and uufriended, he 
cares for no one and no one cares for him. Querulous and 
complaining of his hard lot, without a single effort to better his 
condition, he drags on a wearisome existence, alike debarred 
from the joys of a happy fireside, or the never-failing well- 
spring of a contented spirit. But at last a gleam of light 
breaks in upon his musings; as usual, ejaculating his melan- 
choly ‘Oh Lor!” he begins to wish for a more genial atmo- 
sphere. This sudden illumination is personified in a most 
poetical manner, as the “ Fairy Sunbeam,” who hearing his 
half uttered wishes, immediately suggests a speedy fulfilment 
of them. ‘The tones of joy and harmony of the radiant visitor 
are immediately transfused into his sluggish soul, and the de- 
sire for a new light is implanted. The spirit describes her joy- 
ous mission on earth, painting the delicate hues of the flowers, 
sparkling in the streams, giving life and beauty to all animated 
nature, cheering the prisoner, visiting the exile far away from 
his home, comforting the sick and sorrowing, and glancing in- 
to every place where humanity may be benefitted. “ But we 
are hard to catch, David, harder to some than to others; you 
are one who find it hard. You say neither Winter nor Sum- 
mer is gladdened by our light ; do you invite us, David Combe? 
We love bright places and clean, and brave hearts, and above 
all, true and grateful hearts, who love and worship the Being, 
who made us and them. In these hearts, David, there is al- 
ways a sunbeam; no place is dark and joyless to them, how- 
ever poor and wretched. Do you then endeavor to catch. one 
of us, to gladden your heart and dwelling, and I will tell you 
how. to set the Trap. It must be bright and pure, baited with 
Energy, Perseverance, Industry, Charity, Faith, Hope and 
Content. Do this, David Combe, and yau will never say no 
Sunbeam gilds your dwelling, nor gladdens your declining 
days.’”” The poor cobbler feels as if he were in a trance, but 
upon collecting his ideas he determines to follow the injunc- 
tions of the Spirit; or the Inward Voice, as we may suppose 
it to be; and after examining his claim to the virtues laid 
down, he begins his work of improvement by having his mise- 
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rable room swept and garnished. To effect this he solicits 
the aid of his kind-hearted landlady, with whom he has never 
before exchanged a greeting, but who, with her daughter, most 
gladly aids him, and by their united efforts a perfect metamor- 
phosis is produced in his late sombre and dingy apartment. 
Meantime he goes off to collect a debt of a poor customer, but 
finding him sick and helpless, he concluded to present his work 
as a free gift, ending with his common exclamation of ‘“ Oh 
Lor!” ‘The sick man opened his large eyes, and stared at the 
bent dirty figure before him, and then holding out his thin, 
wan hand to him, said, in a low, trembling voice, “ Bless you, 
thisis true charity.” * Draw that curtain, friend, please ; this 
light is too strong: there was a blaze of sunlight in that little 
room, and one of its bright rays settled on the cobbler’s head.” 
This kind deed produced the usual effects of an inward satis- 
faction, and pleased with himself, he feels younger and happi- 
er than he has for years. While the poor man’s blessing is 
ringing in his ears, he hears a loud ery, and soon perceives a 
horse at full speed, bearing upon his back a terrified girl ; — 
exclaiming ‘‘ Oh Lor!” and wondering that no one tries to 
save her, he rushes forward himself, and bears the fainting 
rider into a neighboring shop, then slips away from all notice 
and recognition, comforted by the thought that perhaps “ this 
was what people call energy.” The scene of his astonishment 
at the change in his room, the joy of Mrs. Dennis, who, the 
perfect impersonation of a sunbeam, is smiling beside him, as 
he utters a delighted “Oh Lor!” is perfectly inimitable, and 
the features are so vivid as to make a fit subject for a picture. 
“He opened his long-lost Bible, now restored to him, and a 
bright light fell upon its leaves, and rested on these words; 
‘Let us not be weary of well-doing, for in due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not.’”? Mrs. Dennis’s account of her family 
quarrels and reconciliation, and the philosophy of shaking 
hands, although told in a most homely way, is nevertheless 
full of the right spirit, and touching in the extreme. The ex- 
pansion of his soul is still going on, and inspired by the cheer- 
ful spirit of his now delightful home, he is actually singing, 
while visions of his childhood, the glad remembrances of youth, 
the teachings of a pious mother, come over his withered soul, 
like the refreshing influences of a summer shower. His next 
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deed of disinterestedness is to save a lost child from the police 
house, and to feed and tend it in his uncouth manner, and 
while trying to amuse its lonesome hours, himself to indulge 
in genuine laughter with the light-hearted boy. The mother 
comes to seek her treasure, and after telling her anguish at her 
supposed bereavement, David contrives to understand and an- 
swer her queries, by saying, “I don’t know if it is yourn, 
look !”” and slowly uncovering the couch, he discloses the 
sleeping child. ‘One glance was enough, and she clasped 
the treasure to her heart. He opened his eyes, but finding it 
was his mother’s face gazing into his, he only put his little fat 
hand.in her neck, and fell asleep again.” None but a real 
woman could have drawn this truthful sketch. This adven- 
ture forms a new link in the grand chain of his sympathies, 
and after another consultation with his hostess, his outward 
man is wholly changed by the aid of neat clothing and a care- 
ful toilette, and he becomes a regular Sunday visitor at the 
house of the grateful parents. He also is induced to attend 
church, and the effect of the deep-toned organ, the impressive 
services, and the solemn benediction is overpowering and 
beneficial to his benighted soul. The lovely girl, whose life 
he had saved, visits his retirement, and showers upon him all 
the kindness in her power, but as she cannot persuade him to 
leave his humble domicil, she adorns and beautifies it with 
flowers and pretty furniture, till he thinks it a fit residence for 
his “Fairy Sunbeam.” So he passes the latter part of his 
life, peaceful and happy from the consciousness of usefulness, 
and beloved by all who knew him for his widely extended 
benevolence. ‘The little story closes with an earnest exhorta- 
tion to cultivate a contented and grateful spirit, to do all the 
good we possibly can to our fellow creatures, and by this 
means to attain the ever-abiding sunbeams of the soul. No 
sermon could convey such useful iustructions in a more attrac- 
tive manner than is done by this simple relation from real life, 
and no one after reading it, can fail to experience a glow of 
generous enthusiasm for the good and beautiful in our nature. 
That the little book may be sent far and wide on its errand of 
love, shedding its harmonious influences into many a silent 
and ungenial home, is the wish of one who has been excced- 
ingly benefitted by its perusal. 
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PARRA nner 


THE REBUKE. 


‘¢ Oh ! the soothing thoughts which spring 
Out of human suffering !” 


Wir# tardy and reluctant steps, 
I sought the house of prayer ; 
No hymn of praise was in my soul, 
No glow of love was there, 
Nor contrite heart of sacrifice 
To offer to my God ; — 
I only heard stern Duty’s call — 
Obeyed her sovereign nod. 


Unholy scorn and cold contempt 
Held in my bosom sway, — 
A stranger at the altar rose 
And bowed his head to pray. 
Those solemn words in meekness breathed 
Were heard by the Most High: — 
Alas! my spirit-ear was closed, 
And dimmed Devotion’s eye. 


But soon within my wayward heart, 
Compassion’s gentle sound 
“ Touched the sweet chord of sympathy 
Wherewith we are darkly bound.” 
It told of stern Affliction in 
That aged Pastor’s lot ; . 
Of hardship, poverty and grief; 
Yet still he murmured not! 


I looked upon the furrowed brow, 
The thin and silvery hair, 

Marking how heartfelt agony 
Had strown its ashes there. 

I looked upon the wasted frame 
Slow failing day by day; 

And felt how Jesus walked with him 
Along the shadowy way. 


“ Yet thou,” thus sadly breathed the voice, 
“ Hast looked with hardened heart, 
On him whose darkened web of life 
Thy Father’s hand hath wrought. 
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PASTORAL CALLS. 
The soul He loves is tried by Him, 
With sorrow’s chastening rod, — 
Thou, prosperous and glad, despise 
A mourner with his God ? 


“ Give ear unto his aged voice, 
Gaze on that reverend brow, 

And ’neath the altar where he bends, 
In deep repentance bow. 

Yes weep, for thou hast dared to scorn 
A spirit loved of Heaven. 

In prostrate lowliness of soul, 


Pray thou to be forgiven.” 
BETHEL. 





PASTORAL CALLS. 


Ir the pastors of churches were fully aware of the influence 
of their calls upon their parishioners, I am certain they would 
not account it misspent time that is occupied in such visits. 
Permit one, not of the profession, to speak on this subject. 
The writer was lately passing a few weeks in a flourishing 
parish in a neighboring State. A most healthy tone of religious 
feeling pervaded the whole society ;—the church on the 
Sabbath was filled, the weekly meeting was thronged with 
those who participated and those who attentively listened, — 
conversation among all classes: partook of an elevated charac- 
ter, — there was no fault-finding, no petty jealousies, no mise- 
rable scandal spoken;—the minister moved among them as 
one of them. You might find him upon the shoemaker’s 
bench, before the counter of the neighboring grocery, in the 
little milliner’s shop, or at the tea-table of the lone widow. 
Every body loved him, respected him, “heard him gladly.” 
I resolved to fathom the cause of this prosperous society. 
Stepping into the places he had just left, I was everywhere 
reminded he had been there. Wholesome words he had utter- 
ed were repeated, good counsel was cherished, and even the 
playful joke was full of deep significance; for the good man 
never compromised his dignity. The universal feeling of eve- 
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ry body seemed to be self-respect. They were encouraged in 
the belief that they were men, women, children; that each 
held a responsible station, and any act of fraud or,meanness 
would not for a moment be suffered to exist among them. 

“You have an excellent minister,” said I one day to a sun- 
burnt farmer, ‘a rare man.” —“ Oh yes,” he replied, “ perhaps 
not so great a man, that is, I mean not so talented a man as 
you have been used to hearing; but we don’t make such an 
account of pulpit performances as we do of his pastoral visits. 
Why, my dear sir, by these visits he has entirely changed the 
whole parish. When he came, we were worldly, selfish and 
sensual. Now you see what we are ; all owing to the faithful 
watchfulness and frequent visits of our minister. Why, sir, 
he makes me happy in my work ; he has taught me if in per- 
plexity to trust ; if a shower destroys my hay, or a worm my 
wheat, he has led me to keep a calm mind, and to believe all 
things will work together for my good. I used to fret at such 
events; I have learned more wisdom now.” Honest farmer! 
I mentally ejaculated, may God spare thee thy minister. 

The milliner complained of “a dull season,” and little lu- 
crative employment ; “but,” said she, “ whenever I feel des- 
pairing, my minister steps in and the load is removed. His 
words are always timely, and I trust and wait till a brighter 
day dawns.” And how comforted was the widow by her pas- 
tor’s visit. She was alone, and yet never lonely. There was 
the “ book of sermons,” “ the soothing poems,” “ the historical 
account of the past,” all furnished by the well known friend ; 
“And he often,” continued the ‘widow wiping her eyes, “he 
often takes a cup of tea with me, and my bread derives an 
additional relish from his presence.” Happy pastor! thus 
living in the confidence and love of his people. 

I found an answer to my query, How happens it that such 
unity pervades all classes in this society? They all confirmed 
the truth how much was effected by pastoral calls. 

But do I hear some distrustful minister say, ‘‘ You attribute 
too much efficacy to visiting. My words would never produce 
a similar impression.” Let me ask you, my friend, what is the 
reason? Have you uttered the right kind of words to your 
people? Ifso, I assure you they are not lost, unless by infre- 
quency you have weakened the influence you might obtain. 
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Again, I hear the reply that “the parish is large, the congre- 
gation intellectual, and the demand from the pulpit renders me 
unable to devote much time to visiting.” You are in an error, 
my friend ;— preach your intellectual sermons, and visit your 
people once or twice a year, and let your brother in a parish 
near by get the materials of nearly all his sermons from visiting 
and learning the wants of his people, and see which parish 
you would prefer? But you tell me, you “ have not the tact 
or talent to introduce conversation everywhere which deserves 
to be remembered.’’ — Then study the art till you acquire it; 
for it will prove to you the most valuable kind of knowledge ; 
visit more, familiarize yourself with the wants of your parish, 
look on them as your family, and a growing interest will follow 
which will yield you an hundred-fold. 

Sometimes we hear of sad instances of clerical neglect. We 
speak of them to each other ; let us name them aloud to prevent 
recurrence. A parishioner who had been absent for some 
months (always a constant attendant when at home) called 
upon his minister on his return to give and receive his welcome 
back — “ Why,” replied the clergyman, “ it was only the other 
day I heard of your absence.”’ The words fell like ice upon 
the warm-hearted youth, and he felt saddened that his pre- 
sence was of no account, as his absence was not known nor felt. 

I would gladly lengthen this article, if I could strengthen 
the sentiment I would convey in it, viz. that more success at- 
tends the pastor who visits well than him who preaches well. 
Indeed one goes hand in hand with the other. The most ef- 
fective sermons are not the most elaborate ones; those which 
critics shall pronounce the most perfect models, may be those 
which leave little impression. And why is preaching, I hum- 
bly ask, —nay more, what is it worth, if it only ministers to a 
critical literary taste? Other fields of literature are open for 
such as choose to occupy them ; and yet I do believe the high- 
est pathos, the most elevated thought, glowing description and 
fervent appeals, may be found in that sermon which touches 
every child’s heart and makes an exhibition of truth a two- 
edged sword in the conscience of every enlightened and culti- 
vated adult. 

But such sermons must originate in acquaintance with men 
and things as they really exist. The home, the street, the 
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workshop, the tradesman, the artist, poet, painter, sculptor, all 
furnish the materials. Go to their firesides; talk familiarly 
and Jearn the stirrings and beatings of their bosoms; so shall 
you ever preach effectively to their hearts. It was said of one 
of the most celebrated preachers, “‘ He is acquainted with every 
child in his large parish, and can call every little flaxen head 
by name.” If you are not blest with as retentive a memory 
as this divine, show at least that you know, or desire to know, 
every member of your flock. H. S. E. 





WILLIAM PENN. 


Iam to speak of the life and character of William Penn. 
A few words on the sect, to which this celebrated man be- 
longed, will serve to open the subject. 

This sect goes by the name of the Quakers, or Friends. It 
was founded, about the middle of the seventeenth century, by 
George Fox, half a shoemaker and half a shepherd. This was, 
peculiarly, a religious age in England. That is, more than 
common interest then attached to the doubtful success of dif- 
ferent forms of faith. The Established Church, Romanism 
and the Puritan spirit were dividing the public mind. George 
Fox appeared, in leathern garb, a mere youth, uneducated and 
poor. He preached of the grace of God, which bringeth salva- 
tion and appeareth to all men, Attention was, at once, en- 
gaged. He allowed of no privileged, of no priestly class; 
but held that the influence of the heavenly spirit fell on 
every heart alike. This universal, impartial love of God 
was his first, striking thought. But, unhappily, however, un- 
der scorn and opposition, this great idea grew into extrava- 
gance, and soon became allied to fanaticism; and opened a 
new path for persecution and mournful martyrdom. But the 
bold, fiery eloquence of Fox failed not to draw around him 
crowds, who embraced his despised faith, and swelled the list 
of the imprisoned, the tortured, and the burnt. 

Intolerance at home soon scattered this society abroad, 
Many fled to foreign lands. Our own America, then almost 
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a wilderness, proved to the Quaker, as it already had to the 
Puritan Pilgrim, an asylum of refuge. This distressed people 
settled here in large numbers, and gained strength and con- 
sideration beneath the influence of their great leader, William 
Penn. . And this brings us, at once, to our subject. 

No minute account of William Penn will be expected. [ 
can but refer to the leading incidents of his life. 

Penn’s father was Sir William Penn, an Admiral, first 
during the Protectorate of Cromwell, and afterwards in the 
service of Charles the Second, by whom he was knighted. 
William, the son, enjoyed excellent advantages of education. 
He was entered, a gentleman-commoner, at Christ-church, Ox- 
ford ; but was expelled thence for resistance of university and 
kingly authority, as to the wearing of surplices by the students. 
He objected on account of his simple principles, which, even 
then, had received a strong bias from a certain Quaker 
preacher, by the name of Thomas Loe. 

On his return home, in disgrace, young Penn met with 
small favor from the incensed Admiral; who, at length, 
brought the matter to a crisis by turning his son out of doors. 
But a reconciliation soon took place: and Penn was sent to 
Ireland to overlook some valuable family estates. There, he 
chanced, once more, to hear the same Thomas Loe preach, 
who had first touched his young enthusiasm. The sermon 
sunk to his heart. From that moment Penn was an earnest 
Quaker. Years passed on. The excited youth became a 
calm, devoted man. He preached, was arrested, fined, impris- 
oned, treated with contumely at home and abroad. Yet, 
never did he swerve from the perilous path: but kept on, 
through all evil report, steadily advancing his faith, till, at 
length, his dignity and pure life won esteem, and something 
like admiration, even from his enemies. 

On his father’s death, Penn succeeded to a clear estate of 
£1500 a year. But handsome fortune did not change his 
interests. He was still a Quaker, heart and soul. He was 
still prepared to preach, to write, to suffer for his faith. At 
one time, we find him a weary prisoner, for months, in New- 
gate ; at another, travelling through Holland and Germany, 
on a religious tour, with the no less famous George Fox and 
Robert Barclay. Now, he publishes a theological treatise ; 
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and now enters into oral controversy with the Dissenters, who 
heap slander upon the Quakers. He is never at rest from the 
main work of his life. He is always ready to breathe abroad 
the divine blessing of truth, which he believes has so richly 
descended upon himself. He is convinced; and he is true to 
his convictions. He is zealous, yet ever calm. He is branded 
with reproach; but look, and you will find him unmoved in 
his integrity ;. and look again, and you will find, not only 
that he has obtained public esteem, but that he is crowned 
with a king’s confidence and regard. 

We have now reached the most interesting portion of Penn’s 
life—its zenith. He had just founded the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. On the accession of James the Second to the throne, 
Penn saw the sky bright above him. James, as Duke of York, 
had been a friend to the Admiral. He, now, as king, kept 
alive the tokens of this regard, by transferring its interest to 
the deceased Admiral’s son. 

Penn was taken into intimate royal favor. The sober 
Quaker became one of the most influential attendants ona 
splendid court. With a rich realm, bearing his name, on one 
side of the water, and a king’s fair favor on the other, the 
poor prisoner, the despised preacher has certainly risen to 
honor, though the realm has but the extent of a small pro- 
vince ; and the king is none other than the faithless and 
profligate James. . 

But, the bright picture soon changes and darkens. Again 
the years pass on. James is dethroned. King William of 
Orange takes not the same fancy, as his predecessor, to the 
sober-suited courtier. The tide of good fortune is turned from 
him. Except for an occasional lifting of a prosperous wave, 
it ebbs away slowly and surely, till Penn is left on the shore, 
a miserable wreck ;— yes, broken, ruined —in mind, body 
and estate. We will close the scene; for it is sad to look at 
such decay. Health is lost; intellect departs ; old age comes 
on; and repeated strokes of disease bring the man we have 
honored, down to the grave. 

And now, in addition, what shall be said of the character 
of William Penn? 

It was not enough, as it has turned out, that reproach and 
accusation should follow him in his life-time, but, in our day, 
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and lately, have insinuating words been flung at his name. 
I would not attempt to answer, in full, every or any charge. 
But I would do my little, by speaking of this man’s illustrious 
virtues, to show what small regard is due to that spirit, wher- 
ever displayed, which seems to take pleasure in setting a stain 
on a time-hallowed memory. 

And are not the virtues of William Penn conspicuous? 
Are they not clear and abiding? Who does not see them? 
They cannot be hid. Read any authentic account of his youth, 
or maturity, or age; and you will find the same disinterested 
goodness, the same desire of improvement, the same loftiness 
and liberality of soul pervading his life. What drew him into 
the perils of persecution? Surely not a wild, fanatical love 
of the chain and the dungeon, of the rack and the gibbet. No, 
but a deep, animating, and satisfying love of the beautiful re- 
ligion, which he felt was so vitally true. Honor to him, who 
forsook home and its peace; friends and their love; and the 
pleasant comforts and rank of a brilliant world, for the sake of 
a faith, despised as it was, which saw God’s own finger writ- 
ing of holiness on the human heart; which spoke of peace to 
the turbulent, of release to the captive ; which addressed all 
of the race as brothers ; which set it forth, letter by letter, that 
men were not lost, nor to be trodden down as depraved ; but 
to be held highly in respect and hope ; and to be lifted up to 
their proper rank, as obedient and penitent children of a ten- 
der and compassionate Father. 

Is it urged, however, that Penn’s position at a luxurious 
and profligate court, is enough to set aside his claim to self- 
sacrifice and sincere excellence? Not at all. Turn to the 
history of that period, and you will see, at once, a fit reason for 
Penn’s close intercourse with the king. This attachment of 
James’s was of an old date. It commenced when he was 
Duke of York; and was not laid aside when he took the 
crown. It was of the king’s own seeking. The wonder is, 
not that Penn accepted royal favor; but that royal favor was 
so freely offered and granted so long. Again, Penn was a4 
staunch Quaker; James a staunch Catholic. They stood at 
the opposite extremes of religious faith. Between them lay 
the Established Church, and the Presbyterians waging war alike 
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against the Quaker and the King. Each was an object of 
much public aversion and distrust. In a common conflict, 
there was to them a common bond of fellowship. Was it 
strange they were drawn together, as a persecuted subject and 
a persecuted king? Was it not, rather, the most natural thing 
in the world ? 

That Penn succumbed to the dissolute fashion about the 
throne, or was at all infected by it, not a shadow of proof ap- 
pears. That he turned this high connection to his own private 
emolument, was known and acknowledged to be false at the 
time. The charge that he was a Catholic in disguise, a Jesuit, 
and educated at St. Omer’s, was also known and acknowledged 
to be false and absurd. 

The worst that can be said of Penn in this view, is, that he 
was not always worldly-wise, prudent, politic; that he was 
not always, in appearance, strictly chary of his fame ; that he 
did not bow to the erpediencies of life; that, convinced of the 
purity of his motives and intentions, he did not always keep a 
fast guard on the seeming consistencies of conduct. But shall 
this bring censure now upon a man, who was acquitted, in full, 
a century and a half ago, by his own age?—and who has 
been winning renown, ever since, from generation to genera- 
tion, as a pure and noble-hearted friend of our race? 

But I intend no vindication of William Penn. Insinuations 
cannot injure him. He will live in the regard of the world. 
The humble individual who planted a province on our shores ; 
who gave it a government founded on the most liberal princi- 
ples, —on principles of universal right and concord; who 
framed that unrivalled treaty with our Indians, full of the best 
wisdom, and Christian love ; and who ranked with the cele- 
brated leaders of a society which has ever been foremost in 
all movements of good reform ; —such an one will continue to 
be remembered with reverence, whatever light word may be 
spoken to his discredit. R. P. R. 
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** O God ! we have heard with our ears, 
Oar fathers have told us, 
What deeds thou didst in their days, 
Iu the days of old.”’ 
Noyes’ Translation of the Psalms. 


Remember, therefore, from whence thou art fallen; and repent, and do 


the first works, 
Revelation of St. John the Divine, 


Hear us from thy temple, Lord, 
This, ‘ our fathers’ place of prayer; 
Hear the children, Lord, who ery 
Up to where the fathers are. 


Needing Thee, thy people reared} 
Here, a Sanctuary meet; 

Here, unto the God they feared, 
Loyal hearts led willing feet. 


Here, the droppings of thy grace, 
Noiseless, sure, though all unseen, 
Lives of living verdure made: — 

“ Keep, O Lord, their memory green!” 


Darkly earth’s attractions draw 
Mortals to their kindred clay, — 
Ye can hold us, angels bright, 
Steadfast on the upward way. 


Heavenly worshippers! come down, 
Fill once more the vacant seat, 
Where to God your babes ye brought, 
Bring again their little feet. 


Come! the Courts of Zion mourn 
Feeble service, languid song; 
Church of Christ! thy glorious King, 
At thy gates, has waited long, 
H. S. W. 
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WITH WHAT BODIES DO THEY COME? 


BY REV. J. M. MERRICK. 


THE question is not whether men survive death, but in 
what bodies do they come forth from the grave? The answer 
has generally been that the same body rises which was buried ; 
and the reason of this answer was, that otherwise the identity 
of the individual could not be preserved. Difficulties cluster 
around this hypothesis, Do we mean the body of infancy, 
of childhood, of mature years, or of decrepitude? Do we mean 
the last body, the elements that were actually deposited in the 
grave, or some other of the numerous forms with which the 
spirit has been clothed during its residence on earth? These 
are questions which the expositors of that clause in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, ‘1 believe in the resurrection of the body,’ have 
avoided or failed satisfactorily to answer. It is a plain fact 
that the body we bury is not the same that we have worn 
during the successive stages of our earthly life. How then ~ 
can the resurrection be predicated of the particles it last con- 
tained rather than of any other in the series? The vital ener- 
gy, the principle of life, is not inherent in the body. The 
body may be mangled and mutilated, and life remain unim- 
paired. And after death it may be resolved into dust, scattered 
to the winds, converted into gases, or combined with the 
bodies of beasts or of other men, to repeat the same round of 
growth, decay and decomposition. How then does the iden- 
tity of the person depend on that of the body? Or how can 
those bodies be raised from the grave, which are no longer 
there? Nor is anything gained by supposing a miraculous 
exercise of Almighty, Power. It must be as easy for Omni- 
potence to clothe the spirit with a new body, without refer- 
ence to its former habitation, as to collect and recombine the 
scattered particles of dust into which it is resolved. Nor 
would a body thus reconstructed serve the purposes of the 
soul, for flesh and blood cannot enter the heavenly kingdom. 

It is difficult to conceive of the exact relation between de- 
cayed particles of dust and that glorious body with which the 
disciples of Christ enter upon the life beyond the grave, —a 
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relation so precisely defined as to enable each individual to 
say, ‘This is my body. I recognize this to be mine.’ A 
change like that which the popular theory assumes would be 
equivalent to a new creation ; and no individual could predi- 
cate identity of his newly created dwelling. All that he could 
say of his two bodies would be that one succeeded the other, 
which is very different from saying that they are identically 
the same. Nor are we aided by St. Paul’s analogy of the 
buried seed. The vital principle is in the germ. This con- 
tains all the elements of the future plant, which is not unfold- 
ed till the seed decays. But if the seed wholly die, including 
the germ in which is its vitality, shall we then expect a new 
plant?) The germ may be destroyed by fire and in various 
other ways, and then we shall look in vain for the springing 
grain. If the germ be uninjured we can trace an uninterrupt- 
ed continuance of the vital principle. In the decay of the seed, 
in the out-shooting of the roots and branches its essential life 
remains; and we easily understand the relation between the 
buried seed and the growing plant. 

In the case of the buried body, on the common theory, there 
is no continuity of life. It is violently interrupted, it may be 
for thousands of years; and no sufficient reason can be given 
why at the end of that period the spirit should have a greater 
affinity for the dust it once animated than for any other similar 
quantity of dust. It is the same as when the germ of a seed 
is destroyed, suppose by fire ; because in the body there is 
nothing corresponding to the vital principle of the plant except 
the animating soul, and on no hypothesis is this confined to 
the grave. It becomes those who assert the resurrection of the 
same body to say precisely what body, and to establish a true 
relation between the body that was and the body that will be. 
It becomes them also to show that personal identity is the same 
with the identity of the body. Though the idea of a body 
forms part of our conception of a person, yet we conceive of it 
as an appendage, a covering rather than an essential portion 
of the living being. Personality, and of course personal iden- 
tity, is connected with thought, reason, will and affections ; 
and these may exist in full and perfect operation under so ma- 
ny and so extensive changes of the body as to exclude the 
idea of its identity. 
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St. Paul answers the question,‘ With what bodies do they 
come ?’ by his remarks concerning a spiritual body. We have 
no difficulty in conceiving that bodies may be constructed of 
materials so much finer and more delicately organized than - 
those we now possess that they may properly be called spiri-, 
tual, not in the sense of impalpable, shadowy forms, but of 
solid, definite realities. Pure spirit cannot manifest itself to 
the senses without organization; nor is it easy to form any 
definite idea of the human soul existing after death unless at- 
tached to some organized body, by which it is brought into 
relations of activity and knowledge in reference to external 
objects. Without some such organization the soul presents 
itself to us as mere intelligence, a power of thought, a fine ab- 
straction. It becomes a reality to us only when considered as 
that of which thought may be predicated as its attribute. It 
requires a local habitation, —the spiritual body, the house 
from heaven, like unto Christ’s glorious body. This dwell- 
ing of the soul more subtle and more etherealized than the 
elements of our present body, is yet substantial and adapt- 
ed to a higher mode of existence. This new garment inti- 
mately connected with the vital principle, man obtains by a 
process similar to that by which the seed-corn obtains another 
body, by dying. We sow not the body that shall be. The 
body that dies is not the resurrection body. It is by the action 
of the vital principle in obedience to the laws which God has 
imposed upon it, that the germ of wheat develops itself in the 
future grain. So the spiritual body is developed by the ope- 
ration of a like agency. Not that this implies a special or 
miraculous interposition of Divine Power. ‘The established 
laws of the human economy are sufficient to produce all the 
changes requisite to reclothing the soul. Existence goes on 
uninterruptedly. We pass by death as a physical incident from 
our mortal to our immortal condition, and on the passage find a 
new house provided for us. The laying aside of the corrupti- 
ble is the first step in assuming the incorruptible. Nothing is 
clearer than that St. Paul expected to be “ clothed upon’’ with 
his house from heaven immediately upon his departure from his 
house of flesh. His idea was that for him to die would be 
gain, because he should be absent from this body and present 
with the Lord. But if the soul be so united with the destinies 
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of this body that it sleeps when the body sleeps and only wakes 
with its awakening, how could St. Paul have been so immedi- 
ately present with the Lord? Again, if the true Christian is 
never to die, if in all conditions and circumstances he main- 
tains a continuous existence by virtue of that spiritual life 
which he has received from Christ, does he not when he leaves 
the world live in the resurrection body,—the house from 
Heaven? And is the future life anything else than a continu- 
ation of the present under different relations? Do not the life 
that is and the life that will be, form one continuous whole ? 
If this is probable, it furnishes no small support to the idea 
that he who dies to this world enters at once upon another 
sphere of existence in a spiritual body, and that this change in 
his manner of being is what the apostle calls the resurrection. 
For if the dead are not living, then is Christ not living, and 
they that sleep in him have perished. It does not follow that 
they have perished provided there is no resurrection of the 
body ; because they might live even should their bodies never 
rise. If they have not entered upon their resurrection state, 
what reason is there to suppose that they exist at all? St. Paul 
is opposing the arguments of those who deny a future life. 





His argument turns upon this point and not upon the resur- 
rection of the body, which was not the question before him. 
Substitute a “future life” or “future state” or “‘ existence ina 


higher sphere and in other relations, to commence immediately 
after death” instead of “resurrection” as implying a resurrec- 
tion of the body, and the argument is pertinent and agrees 
with what Jesus says of the Patriarchs, — that is — that they 
enjoy a conscious existence. St. Paul had no controversy 
with those who denied the resurrection of the body. He was 
discussing the resurrection of the dead against those who de- 
nied the doctrine of immortality. His expressions are not ap- 
plicable to the wasted body, the worn-out ‘“time-vesture.” 
He speaks of that which it enveloped, the living man himself. 
Of him he predicates a continuous life in connexion with the 
life of the risen Saviour. 

This view of the spiritual body and of the resurrection in- 
dicates the nature of the judgment. 1f men pass at once from 
the mortal to the immortal condition, a formal judgment, an 
assembled universe, a simultaneous decision are not required 
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to vindicate the holy law of God. Judgment is the verdict 
which the whole of life passes upon character. Hence the 
condition of every individual in the spiritual world results 
from his previous development. His character is entrusted to 
himself, and he is responsible for what it becomes. He is the 
arbiter of his own destiny. No judicial decision though ac- 
companied by the most solemn formalities in the presence of 
an assembled universe, could alter the judgment that we pass 
upon ourselves by the characters we form under the discipline 
of life. Death takes along into eternity whatever elements of 
character exist in us at the time of our departure. These 
form the basis of the judgment. An equitable award is made. 
We reap as we have sown. An impartial retribution is insepa- 
rable from the very fact of our existence as moral beings. 
What additional moral power could be imparted to Christian 
motives to holiness by faith in a literal construction of the 
passages that speak of a great white throne and the opened 
books, the accusation and defence, the acquittal and condem- 
nation? As the moral relations of the soul are brought into 
view and as the laws of the spiritual nature are understood, 
the necessity for such representations diminishes. When it is 
once distinctly understood and felt that human destiny is in- 
separably connected with character in conformity to establish- 
ed laws, we shall no longer need to present to the imagination 
a series of pictures, by which none but the rudest and least 
reflecting minds can be impressed. ‘This remark applies not 
only to the judgment but to all the figurative language of the 
New Testament respecting our connexion with the eternal 
world. It becomes us to discriminate between the letter and 
the spirit, and to evolve from the symbols the truth which they 
prefigure and partially conceal. It is the truth alone clearly 
discerned and forcibly impressed that can save man from the 
illusions of fanaticism and exert a salutary influence upon the 
character. A few years ago we witnessed a wonderful hallu- 
cination respecting the anticipated end of the world. How 
was it produced? By literal interpretation of the figurative 
language of the New Testament in reference to the coming 
and kingdom of Christ, and the manner in which the “ realized 
results” of the discipline of life shall be exhibited. Why did 
so few persons in Unitarian congregations become the victims 
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of the delusion just spoken of? Probably because they had 
been instructed that the kingdom of Christ refers to that spiri- 
tual and providential administration which God has established 
and continued through Christ’s gospel ; that the coming of the 
Saviour is manifested in the efficacy of his truth upon the con- 
sciences and the lives of men; that the books of human desti- 
ny are already opened ; that the judgment of each one has al- 
ready commenced and will be perfected in relation to us at our 
entrance into the spiritual world ; in a word, that the retribu- 
tions of eternity are not arbitrary, but necessary results, grow- 
ing directly out of the character. These views bring the 
sanctions of the Gospel into immediate contact with the con- 
science. ‘They commend themselves to the understanding 
because they are seen to accord with the elementary principles 
of our nature. They compel us to fix our thoughts upon the 
spiritual and the everlasting. A man who can say “ myself 
am hell,” has little concern with positive inflictions. In his 
soul is a fountain of misery. So he who has within himself 
the evidence of reconciliation to God, the peace that passeth 
understanding, has already entered upon the spiritual life 
of the soul, which because it is a spiritual life is therefore 
everlasting. 

The sum of the foregoing remarks is that when we have 
laid these fleshly bodies in the grave we have no further inter- 
est in them; that God provides for the soul a new house, 
more delicately organized than this, better adapted to a higher 
mode of existence; that the resurrection is immediately sub- 
sequent to death ; and that the judgment is the verdict which 
the soul passes upon itself in obedience to the laws which 
regulate its own activity. 


' 


WE present the above article to our readers on account of its own merits 
and the interesting views it offers of a great question. We only feel con- 
strained to say, that with the representation of the judgment given. here, — 
if we understand it,— we are hardly satisfied. There is doubtless a sense in 
which the soul sentences itself; but to say that this is the only judgment, 
seems to exclude the direct and immediate agency of a personal God, whether 
as the Just Lawgiver, or the Merciful Father. Ep. 
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LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
THE CATHOLICS. 


Wasuineton, Sepremper, 1849. 

Two months ago I gave some account of the Quakers in 
this region, and what they have been doing to improve the 
country. ‘The Catholics are quite as busy on the other side, 
and in a far more conspicuous way ; and as they are beginning 
another year’s work with inviting the public attention to their 
schools, it seems quite in point to look round a little, and see 
what they are about. I have not yet seen enough of their 
method to praise or condemn them, or make any fair compari- 
son of theirs with other seminaries. All I can see is a few 
things on the surface, which show perhaps which way the 
tide is setting. 

It is not the only case in which the sagacity and foresight 
of great religious establishments have been shown, but is a 
pretty good example. Whether or not the Catholics are bent 
on employing every honest means to get the control of the 
people’s education, their industry and perseverance are quite 
worthy of so broad a scheme as that. A Jesuit College, of 
very respectable character, (particularly, as I was told, in the 
classics and mathematics,) has been flourishing time out of 
mind at Georgetown, — placed in a noble and most beautiful 
situation, furnished with Library and Observatory, and having 
some men of considerable eminence in charge of it. lsawa 
very flattering letter (in Latin) inscribed on the fly-leaf of a 
rare old volume, given by some institution in Italy, commend- 
ing most highly the labors of the Jesuits in this country, and 
speaking of this as the refuge of that order when oppressed in 
Europe, and as the ample field of Catholic enterprise. All the 
arrangements about this college strike one with an air of novel- 
ty: the great airy dormitories, with their long rows of linen 
cells and little beds, where one of the instructors paces up and 
down till all the boys are or are supposed to be asleep — the 
perpetual supervision, which is not intermitted for a moment, 
by day or night, by sport or study — the reading at meal-time 
in the refectory, and the monastic dress of the teachers and 
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engravings of Catholic pictures,—are all distinctive marks 
enough, and quite curious to one who sees them for the first 
time. The place is neat as a Shaker’s dwelling ; and is ex- 
hibited with pride as.a specimen of housekeeping where fe- 
male foot or hand never enters. 

Then there is the Convent of the Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart —a veritable abode of nuns and novices, with their soli- 
tary neat cells and lives of the saints and penances and offices 
occupying the live-long day in their quiet and gentle life — 
and with its school for young ladies attached, taking much 
more than half the highest female education of this region, 
Some of the Sisters are very accomplished women ; all seem 
to be kindly affectioned, and to get an uncommon share of love 
from their scholars. Their discipline mixes the same perpetual 
companionship and supervision and actual restraint, with even 
more kindness, indulgence and apparent freedom. The girls 
are hardly seen by visitors at their tasks ; but a sister is deputed 
on visiting day to show strangers the whole detail of arrange- 
ments, and display enough both of curiosity to ask questions, 
and readiness to talk, and seem to relish heartily these chance 
occasions of communicating with the wide world outside. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the acquiescence of the Ro- 
man Church with the state of things in which it finds itself; 
and so it is not surprising if when we asked if the dark hand- 
maidens were free or slaves, we were told they were the prop- 
erty of the Sisterhood, — being a part of those personal posses- 
sions, which each sister resigns and consecrates to the Church. 
In justice I must say that they are well content to stay, and I 
am not sure that they are not always quite at liberty to go. 

A year ago the Jesuits established a “college,” or prepara- 
tory school for boys, here in the city; and right under our 
window we can see the boys with the teachers joining them 
and superintending at their sports, or parading in military 
fashion, as they do on set days, with lances and colors, and 
marshalled by one of the black-stoled brethren. The good 
sense, or (if you will) the artfulness of the Jesuit method, is 
shown in the admirable and every way to be commended zeal, 
with which the teachers enter into the amusements of the 
boys. ‘They prevent any such thing as quarrelling or violence 
or (probably) bad language. They teach the boys the best 
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way of managing certain games, or the use of various gym- 
nastics. ‘They have a tolerably ample yard for playground, 
with boards for see-saw, and brick walls to bound balls on, 
and generous measure of recess-time. At set hours the school- 
bell rings, and with marvellous promptness and quiet the boys 
return to the schools. A teacher stands on each landing of the 
stairs to keep order ; and the scholars are always courteously 
spoken to as gentlemen. The discipline seems to be admira- 
ble, so far as good behaviour and attachment between teacher 
and pupil are concerned : and it is not to be wondered at, that 
since its establishment, this College has seriously crippled and 
diminished some of the best Protestant schools. There are 
upwards of two hundred boys in it—all day scholars, I be- 
lieve —and the number seems to be increasing, And on the 
opposite side of the street from it is a female school —St. 
Joseph’s seminary — which shares the reputation of the Con- 
vent, and, though less conspicuously, is doing something to 
control the education of the younger girls. 

So far as being the seat of government makes this an impor- 
tant place, the Catholics have shown great sagacity and fore- 
thought in cherishing these four kindred institutions. The 
first settlement of the country gave them a start in this matter, 
which they have diligently improved. There is a little island , 
—St. Mary or St. Inigo— about a hundred miles down the 
river, where they celebrate the landing of the pilgrim fathers 
of Maryland, with Romish ceremonial and speeches spoken 
from Jesuit lips. One is struck with the greater relative im- 
portance and higher social position of the Catholic part of the 
community. It is positively asserted, and very widely believ- 
ed, here in the city, that a bona fide miracle was wrought here 
a few years ago, in the healing of a hopelessly bedridden and 
helpless lady, who at the set moment, when the prayers of the 
faithful went up for her, got up and walked about the room. 
It is added, that she is alive and well to this day. And (fora 
good work which will excite less captious criticism) by ad- 
mitting the colored people to worship in the same place, and 
giving them a sense of companionship and dignity in the 
brotherhood of the church, they seem to have raised up a class 
decidedly superior, in morals, good sense and general man- 
agement, to those whose religious notions are all got from 
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camp meetings and the lower order of Methodist services 
among themselves. 

As to the good or evil of the Catholic mode of education, 
I will not pretend to judge. One inconvenience (to say the 
least) is that some young ladies of convent education never 
lose their liking for it, and obstinately turn recluse, setting the 
claims of the church before the claims of the family, even to 
the appearancc of positive neglect. On the boys I should think 
the effect might be the other way —the daily repeated mass 
disaffecting them from anything like religion — until “ distance 
jends enchantment to the view,” when their serious thoughts 
may all have a Rome-ward tendency. Dr. Arnold’s manly 
and healthy Protestant way seems infinitely superior; but 
how the case may lie between this and an ordinary sectarian 
or non-committal school, I do not venture to say. As far 
as I can judge, { would say, that if I entrusted a boy 
to one of these institutions up to twelve or fourteen and felt 
that he was safer there, just as soon as he was able to think 
and reason, I should expose him of choice to the more free, 
bracing and perhaps hazardous atmosphere of our own colle- 
ges. I believe that the highest intellectual attainment of a 
Catholic college is scholasticism ; and that a mental childish- 
ness, narrowness and dependence is very apt to be the result 
in the long run. The notion of excellence entertained by 
“the church” is something different from ours, and it proceeds 
by another set of principles. They may be more perfect, but 
I like ours best. J. He A. 





“In the woods, a man casts off his years, as a snake his 
slough, and at what period soever of his life, is always a child. 
Within these plantations of God, a decorum and sanctity 
reign, a perennial festival is dressed, and the guest sees not 
how he should tire of them in a thousand years. In the woods 
we return to reason and faith.” 
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Orpination aT Lexineton, Mass. — Mr. Fiske Barrett, of the Cambridge 
Divinity School, was ordained in Lexington, to fill the Pastorship made vacant 
by the death of Rev. Jason Whitman,—on Wednesday, September 5, 1849. 
Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Barrett of Boston; Reading Scriptures, by 
Rev. Mr. Brown of West Cambridge ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Robbins of Bos- 
ton; Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Noyes of Cambridge; Right Hand of Fel- 
lowship, by Rev. Mr. Woodbury of Concord, N. H.; Concluding Prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Robinson of Medfield. 


OrpinaTion aT THomaston, Me. — Mr. Oliver T. Fernald was ordained 
as an Evangelist at Thomaston, Me., September 14, 1849. — Introductory 
Prayer, and Reading Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Cutler of Portland, Me.; Ser- 
mon, by Rev. Mr. Hedge of Bangor, Me.; Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Palfrey of Belfast, Me.; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Wheeler of Topsham, Me.; 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Reynolds of Jamaica Plain, Roxbury, 
Mass.; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Wheeler of Topsham. — There was a 
a service in the evening, at which Rev. Mr. Cutler preached the Sermon, 


’ Ministry at Larce 1n Roxsury.— Mr. Ritchie, recently Principal of the 
Duxbury Academy, has been appointed to this important office, and has enter- 


ed on the large field of his duties with prospects of eminent usefulness. 


Tue Peace Coneress at Panis.—The first meeting of the Peace Con- 
gress was held on the 22d of August, at the Salle de St. Cecille, a music hall 
in the Chausee d’Antin. The attendance was very large,and on the entrance 
of the English and American deputations, they were loudly welcomed. ‘The 
walls were tastefully decorated with the flags of different nations intertwined. 
At 12 o’clock, the chair was taken by M. Victor Hugo, who was received with 
loud cheers. The names of the deputation were then read, 

Mr. H. Richards, one of the English Secretaries, read the list of the princi- 
pal English members, the names of several of whom, such as those of Messrs. 
Cobden, Villiers, Hindlay, Sturge, &c., were received with much applause. 

M. J. Garnier read the list of French members; M. l’Archeveque de Paris; 
Francisque Bouvet, representant ; M. Coquerel, pastor of the Protestant Church ; 
M. de Rochefoucal-Liancourt, President of the Society de la Morale Chreti- 
enne; M. Carnot, Vice President of the same Society; M. Michel Chevalier, 
Professor of Political Economy at the College of France; M. Cormenin, con- 
seiller d’Etat; M. Dugerry, cure of La Madeleine; M. Joseph Garnier, princi- 
pal editor of the Journal des Economistes ; Victor Hugo, representant du peuple ; 
Horace Say, member of the Chamber of Commerce of Paris; and about one 
hundred other gentlemen. 

Mr. Elihu Burritt read the names of the American delegates: Hon. C. Dur- 
kie, member of the United States Congress, Wisconsin; Rev. A. Mahan, 
President of the Oberlin Institute, Ohio; Rev. Dr. Allen, Massachusetts; 
Prof. A. Walker, Vice President of the American Peace Society; Rev. J. F. 
Clarke; Mr. H. Clapp, Jr,, editor of the Lynn Pioneer; Mr. Albert Brown; 
Rey. J. W. Pennington, New York; Rev. A. Crammell ; Mr. W. Brown, Ken- 
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tucky ; Mr. Hurlbut, South Carolina; Rev. Philip Berry, Maryland; Rev. N, 
Frothingham, Massachusetts; Elihu Burritt, Hamilton Hill, &c. &c. 

M. Garnier read the list of the Committee; President, M. V. Hugo, represen- 
tant du Peuple; Vice Presidents—for France, M. l’Abbe Dugerry and M, 
Coquerel ; for England, Messrs. Cobden and C. Hindlay : for America, Messrs, 
Burritt and Walker; for Belgium, M. Wischiers. 

M. de Lamartine would have acted as President, but the bad state of his 
health would not permit him to do so. The Archbishop of Paris was also 
invited to accept the Presidency, but excused himself in a letter on the ground 
of ill health, expressing a wish at the same time, to have his name inscribed 
among the friends of the Peace Congress. A programme of resolutions was 
then offered, setting forth the well known objects of the Congress. The as- 
sembly was then addressed by Victor Hugo, who closed his remarks as follows, 

“The era of revolutions is drawing to a close. The era of improvement is 
beginning. The improvement of nations leaves the violent form, and takes a 
peaceable form; the time is come when Providence will substitute for the dis- 
orderly action of agitators, the religious and calm action of peacemakers, 
Henceforward this will be the object of true politics; the recognition of all 
nationalities, the restoration of the historical unity of the people, the connexion 
of this unity with civilization by means of peace, the incessant enlargement 
of the civilized world, the giving of good examples to nations that are still bar- 
barians, the substitution of arbitration for battles, and, to crown the whole, the 
utterance by justice of the last word which the ancient world uttered by force, 
Gentlemen, I say in conclusion, —and let this thought encourage us, — it is, 
to-day that the human race is travelling this providential road. In our old 
Europe, England has taken the first step, and has said to the people, ‘ You are 
free.’ France has taken the second step, and has said to the people, ‘ You 
are sovereign.’ Now let us take the third step, and let France, England, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Italy, Europe, America, all unite, in saying to the people, 
* You are brethren.’ ”’ f 

Emile de Girardin, the distinguished editor of Za Presse, said: ‘“‘ The army 
ought to be the element of order, and when [ attack its existence, I request 
you to believe that I do not attack the French army, per se; I attack merely 
the institution in the abstract -—I maintain that large armies are not necessary 
for the interior or for the exterior. At home you have railways which can 
bring in a few hours one hundred thousand men from the end of the country to 
Paris. As much greater speed could be achieved, so much would a less num- 
ber of forces be required. Jn some cases one hundred thousand men would be 
equal to one million. Let it not be supposed that large armies can prevent 
revolutions. Two years ago there was an immense standing army in France, 
and yet that did not prevent the revolution from taking place. What will pre- 
vent the recurrence of such terrible events is to have a good government — to 
treat the people who pay taxes as they deserve to be treated. But, looking at 
this subject in the point of view of the necessity of defending territories from 
foreign invasion, he maintained that there also was no necessity for armies; 
since, if one nation led the way, the others would follow. He maintained that 
when revolutions took place, it was the government which brought them about.” 

The President then called upon R. Cobden, Esq., whose speech is at once 
so amusing and so much to the point, that we need not apologize for quoting it 
entire : 

Mr. Cobden was received with loud cheers and waving of hats, and spoke in 
French as follows: “ M. le President—I join with all my heart in the wish 
expressed by one of the speakers, that we could have one universal language. 
Nevertheless, Iam a little afraid there might be a dispute, even among the 
friends of peace, as to which of the thousand dialects of the world, ought to 
prevail, and that oceans of ink, at least, would be shed before it was decided. 
Tn the mean time let every country enjoy in peace its own dictionary and gram- 
mar; and it is on this principle, recollecting that I am in the metropolis of 
France, that I prefer to throw myself upon the well known politeness of a 
French audience while I address to them a few words in broken French, rather 
than be guilty of an act of foreign intervention even in the matter of language. 
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So much has been said, and so well said, by the eloquent speakers who have 
preceded me, that I do not feel it necessary to add a word to the general argu- 
ment; but I should wish to draw your attention for a moment to the manner 
in which the governments of your country and mine have augmented their 
standing armaments in mutual rivalry and defiance of each other. I speak on- 
ly of our navies and coast defences, for we do not pretend to enter into a com- 
petition with you in respect to yourarmy. Do not be alarmed, Mr President; 
Jam not going to infringe upon the wise regulations of the Congress, which 
forbid our alluding to the politics of the day. Unfortunately, my grievance ex- 
tends back many years, and implicates several ministers in both countries ; 
although yonr present government must certainly be exempted from all respon- 
sibility in the matter. 

Now, during the last thirteen years, you and we have been constantly in- 
creasing our navies, adding to our coast defences, enlarging our arsenals, build- 
ing new basins for steam vessels, and constructing fresh harbors for refuge. 
Nosooner is the keel of another line of battle ship laid down in your dock yards, 
than forthwith fresh hammers begin to resound at Portsmouth. A new forge 
has hardly begun to work at Cherbourg, when immediately the sparks are seen 
to fly from fresh anvils at Plymouth, and vice versa. The consequence has 
been that the cost of our navies has been increased fifty per cent. in a time of 
peace. My first objection to this is its supreme folly, for as both countries in- 
crease their naval strength in equal proportion, neither party has gained any 
thing by the charge, the only result being a pure waste to the amount of the 
augmentation. My next objection is to the extreme hypocrisy of this system; 
for at the very time that all this increase of armament has been going on, onr 
respective governments have been exchanging assurances of mutual feelings of 
friendship and good will. If these professions were made in sincerity and 
truth, where was the necessity for more ships of war and more coast defences ? 
An individual does not cover himself with armor in the presence of his friends, 
unless indeed he happen to be mad. But my greatest objection to these vast 
armaments is, that they tend to excite dangerous animosities between the two 
nations, and to perpetuate fear, hatred and suspicion—passions which find their 
gratification instinctively in war.” 

The Congress continued in session three days, and the meetings were at- 
tended by large numbers, with much enthusiasm. The addresses, speeches 
and discussions were principally by the English and French Delegates. 

The Chairman, in returning his thanks at the close of the session, said, “ My 
address shall be short ; and yet [ have to bid you adieu! How painful to do 
so! Here during three days have questions of the deepest import been discuss- 
ed, examined. probed to the bottom, and during those discussions counseis have 
been given to Governments which they will do well to profit by. If these 
three days’ sittings are attended with no other result, they will be the means of 
sowing in the minds of those present, germs of cordiality, which must ripen in- 
to good fruit—(hear). England, France, Belgium, Europe, and America, 
would all be drawn closer by these sittings—(hear). Yet the moment to part 
has arrived; but I can feel we are strongly united in heart—/(:pplause). But 
before parting, I may be permitted to congratulate you and myself on the re- 
sult of our proceedings. We have been all joined together without distinction 
of country ; we have all been united in one common feeling during our three 
days’ communion. The good work cannot go back—it must advance—it must 
be accomplished—/cheers). The course of the future may be judged of by 
the sound of the footsteps of the past—(hear)! In the course of that day’s 
discussion a reminiscence had been handed up to one of the speakers, that this 
is the anniversary of the dreadful massacre of St. Bartholomew; the Rev. gen- 
tleman who was speaking turning away from the thought of that sanguinary 
scene with the pious horror natural to his sacred calling. But I, who may 
boast of firmer nerve, I take up the remembrance. Yes, it was on this day, 
two hundred and seventy-seven years ago, that Paris was roused from slumber 
by the sound of that dread bell which bore the name of the cloche d'argent. 
Massacre was on foot, seeking with keen eye for its victim—man was busy in 
slaying man. That slaughter was called for by mingled passion of the worst 
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description. Hatred of all kinds was there urging on the slayer—hatred of a 
religious, a political, a personal character! And yet, on the anniversary of that 
same day of horror, and in that very city where blood was flowing like water, 
has God this day given a rendezvous to men of peace, where wild tumult is 
transformed into order, and animosity into love—(Immense cheering.) The 
stain of blood is blotted out, and in its place beams forth a ray of holy light— 
(renewed cheers.) All distinctions are removed, the Papist and the Huguenot 
meet together in friendly communion—(cheers, which prevented the speaker 
for some time from proceeding.) Who, that thinks of these amazing changes, 
can doubt of the progress that had been made? But whoever denies the force 
of progress must deny God, since progress is the boon of Providence, and 
emanates from the great Being above—(cheers.) I feel gratitude for the 
change that has been effected, and, pointing solemnly to the past, I say— Let 
this day be ever held meworable—let the 24th of August 1572 be re- 
membered only for the purpose of being compared with the 24th of 
August 1849; and when we think of this latter, and ponder over the high pur- 
pose to which it has been devoted—the advocacy of the principles of peace— 
let us not be so wanting in reliance on Providence as to doubt for one mo- 
ment of the eventual success of our holy cause.”—(Immense cheering followed 
this address.) 

Mr. Cospen(when the excitement had some what subsided) then said—Now, 
gentlemen, that our proceedings are closed, let us terminate the whole with 
nine English cheers. I will give you the signal. 

The hon. gentleman then marking the time, nine cheers were given with 
great strength of lungs, the Irench part of the audience joined in the cry most 
cordially. 

The immense crowd then slowly left the building, and the last day’s sitting 
of the Peace Congress of Paris was closed. 


The French Government appear to have shown great liberality and good 
feeling in their treatment of the Peace Congress. Among other attentions, 
they ordered the immense fountains at Versailles, to be set playing on Monday 
instead of Sunday in consideration of the religious prejudices of the: English 
and American delegates. The English delegates gave a handsome dejewner 
at Versailles to the American delegates, and passed a resolution in honor of 
them. Mr Cobden (as chairman of the English delegates) made a speech, in 
which he spoke with great kindness of the American delegates, and afterwards 
presented to each of them a copy of the New Testament, in French, with an 
inscription bearing his signature. The speech of Mr. Cobden was replied to 

by Dr. Allen, of Massachusetts. 


La Presse publishes the model of a petition having for its object the carry- 
ing out of the views of the Peace Congress. It demands the abolition of the 
conscription, the establishment of a voluntary system, and the reduction of the 
army to 180,000 men, or one soldier for every 200 citizens. 





Irems. — The Society of Rev. Mr. Barry at Lowell are building a meeting- 
house. — The Society of Rev. Dr. Leonard in Dublin, N. H., are contemplat- 
ing the erection of a new house of worship. — Rev. Mr. Saltmarsh of Wind- 
sor, Vt., Rev. Mr. Dorr of Kast Lexington, Rev. Mr. Higginson of Newburyport 
and Rev. Mr. Waite of Gloucester, have resigned their situations. 





